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THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES AND 
DEPARTMENTALIZATION. I 



DONALD DuSHANE 
Superintendent of Schools, Clinton, Indiana 



PART I 



SECTION I. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

OVERLOOKED 

The intermediate grades, those school years wedged in between 
the grammar grades or the junior high school and the primary 
department, wherein are found most of our children between the 
ages of ten and thirteen, the grades commonly designated as the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth, have received but scant attention in 
present-day educational literature. 

The belief in the importance of the first several years of school 
work is attested by the indexes of the National Education Asso- 
ciation yearbooks, by the courses offered in the normal departments 
of our universities, by the widespread employment of primary 
supervisors, by the amount of space devoted to primary problems 
by our educational journals, and by the numerous books dealing 
with such problems. The result of such a belief has been the 
improvement of primary courses of study and methods of teaching 
to such an extent that the work of the first three grades in most 
American' cities is well done and is a justifiable source of pride to 
school authorities. 

Likewise the grammar grades have always been deemed to 
constitute a vitally important period in the development and 
education of our children. By grammar grades are meant the 
seventh and eighth. With the popularization of the realization 
that the early adolescent period must be more fully recognized in 
school organization and courses of study, and with the develop- 
ment of a country-wide demand for the early beginning of practical 
training of children as skilled and common laborers by the schools, 
has come a new interest in the problems of the seventh, eighth, and 
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ninth grades. As a result, we hear on all sides discussions of the 
six-and-six plan with the emphasis on the upper six years, of the 
junior high-school plan, of prevocational education, generally 
beginning at about the seventh grade; we find numerous experi- 
ments being tried, treatises being written, college courses being 
organized, surveys being made, for the purpose of better adjusting 
the schools to the needs of the children in these grades. While 
much has been accomplished, yet the results of this specialization 
have not been as satisfactory as in the primary grades, mainly 
because of the greater number and intricacy of the problems 
involved, but secondarily because, in the opinion of the writer, the 
great importance of the intermediate grades has been overlooked, 
and because many of their problems have not been solved nor 
even widely recognized. 

The neglect of the intermediate-grade period. — It is commonly 
assumed that, given a thorough and skilful handling in the primary 
grades, school children will go through the intermediate grades 
without great difficulty, that teachers need not be specially trained 
for these grades, and that the present course of study is satisfactory 
so far as the fourth, fifth, and sixth school years are concerned. 
As a result of these assumptions, but slight attention is being 
given to the intermediate grades and their problems. 

Many school systems put their best teachers either in the 
grammar grades or in the primary departments, and assign their 
less able teachers to the intermediate grades where "they can 
do least harm." Frequently there is a salary discrimination 
against the intermediate teachers on the theory that less skill 
and ability are required to train the children of this period 
successfully. 

It is taken for granted that the present intermediate organiza- 
tion is fairly adapted to the needs of the children; the opinion is 
freely expressed that "we should let well enough alone"; it is 
held that intermediate problems are of little importance compared 
with those of the grammar grades and therefore do not deserve 
much consideration. A person seeking training as an intermediate- 
grade teacher could, after examination of college catalogues, 
reasonably come to the conclusion that there are no intermediate- 
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grade problems distinguishable from those of the other grades, and 
that such a specialization would be illogical as well as impossible. 

SECTION II. A CONSIDERATION OF THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 

Whether the word "intermediate" as applied to the grades is 
merely a vague but convenient term or whether it defines a period 
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Chart I. — Total enrolment of whites for five years ending May 19, 1916 

having distinctive qualities and problems, requiring special school 
methods and organization, can best be determined by a careful 
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consideration of the following topics in their relation to the grades 
under consideration: (a) withdrawals from school; (b) retardation 
and compulsory attendance laws; (c) differences in social make-up 
of intermediate grades, grammar grades, and high school; (d) pre- 
adolescence; (e) complexity of curriculum, compared with the 
primary course; (J) junior high-school theory and the intermediate 
grades. 
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Chart II. — Total white enrolment for five years ending May 19, 1016 



a) Withdrawals from school. — While the retardation rate is not 
constant throughout the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, and an increasing population will slightly increase the 
numbers in the lower grades in comparison with the others, yet 
the decrease in enrolment from grade to grade will give a dependable 
though inexact index of withdrawals from school. The primary 
grades should not be considered, because of the high rate of retar- 
dation found therein. In spite of the immensely larger enrolment 
of the first and second grades, it can correctly be assumed that 
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practically all children who enter the first grade will eventually 
enrol in the fourth grade and that withdrawals from school begin 
in that grade. This is shown in comparison of Chart I, showing 
the enrolments over a five-year period, with Chart II, covering the 
same period with corrections made for retardation. 

The grade population of a number of the large cities of the 
Central West, from the United States Bulletin No. 5, 1911, Bureau 
of Education, is shown in Table I. 



TABLE I 





Fourth Grade 


Fifth Grade 


Sixth Grade 


Seventh Grade 


Eighth Grade 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Chicago 

Indianapolis. . 

Detroit 

St. Louis 


14,742 
i,539 
2,534 
4,584 


12,718 

1,587 
2,411 

4,297 


13,679 
1,496 

2,333 
3,653 


13,027 
1,510 
2,283 
3,626 


",037 
1,155 

1,858 
2,679 


10,841 

M89 
1,802 
2,883 


8,761 
998 

i,533 
2,084 


9,197 

1,022 

1,503 

2,292 


6,985 

772 

1,021 

i,479 


7,8io 

777 
1,122 
1,900 


Total 


23,399 


22,013 


21,161 


20,446 


16,729 


16,815 


!3,376 


13,996 


10,257 


11,609 


Grand 
Total. . 


45,412 


41,607 


33,544 


27,372 


21,886 



Assuming that withdrawal is not material previous to the fourth 
grade, then 100 per cent of the entering children in these cities start 
the work of the fourth grade. Taking 45,412 as 100 per cent, it 
is safe to say that 90 to 95 per cent of the school population enters 
the fifth grade, 75 per cent enters the sixth grade, and 50 per cent 
enters the eighth grade. 

Out of every hundred children listed in Table I, it is safe to 
say that — 

5-10 never enter the fifth grade 
26 " « " sixth grade 

4° " « « seventh grade 

50 " " " eighth grade 

Out of every hundred boys — 

5-10 never enter the fifth grade 
30 " " " sixth grade 
44 " " " seventh grade 
56 " " " eighth grade 
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Making the same assumptions as were made in considering 
Table I, it appears that out of every ioo children listed in Table II — ■ 
10 never enter the fifth grade 
13 " " " sixth grade 

30 " " " seventh grade 

47 " " " eighth grade 

and of the boys — 

1 2 never enter the fifth grade 
17 " " " sixth grade 

36 " " " seventh grade 

53 " " " eighth grade 

In Table II are listed the school populations of all Indiana 
cities under 25,000, found in United States Bulletin No. 5, 1911. 

TABLE II 



ClIIES 


Fourth Grade 


Fifth Grade 


Sixth Grade 


Seventh Grade 


Eighth Grade 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Alexandria 

Bedford 

Connersville. . 
Crawfordsville 
East Chicago. . 
Frankfort. . . . 

Goshen 

Kokomo 

LaPorte 

Lebanon 

Logansport. . . 
Michigan City 
Peru 


47 

75 

60 

68 

126 

123 

39 

130 

7i 

59 

153 

120 

120 

114 


42 
79 
57 
61 

119 
99 
63 

162 
68 

54 
149 

127 
92 
84 


46 

79 
46 
7o 

59 
81 

72 

138 
46 
38 

130 

138 
94 

106 


44 
80 

54 
69 

63 

86 

58 

149 

45 

56 

118 

107 

101 

84 


26 
89 
44 
57 
46 

85 

55 

no 

48 

43 

133 

83 

83 
72 


47 
58 
56 
81 
65 

105 
70 

134 
61 

45 
112 

77 
80 

95 


21 
77 
31 
60 
41 
62 

51 
89 
39 
39 
119 

78 
63 
62 


41 
71 
47 
55 
43 
86 

53 
101 

40 
3i 
123 
82 
7o 
78 


20 
42 
36 
49 
29 

74 
32 
60 

33 

26 

73 
45 
4i 
48 


31 

48 

39 

48 
20 
7i 
59 
74 
42 
33 
84 
57 
37 
66 


Wabash 


Total .... 


1,305 


1,196 


1,142 


1,114 


1,076 


1,087 


832 


921 


608 


709 


Grand total . 


2,501 2,257 


2,163 


i,753 


i,3i7 


Per cent 
of Fourth- 
grade enrol- 
ment 


IOO 


IOO 


87.6 


93- 1 


82.5 


90.9 


63.8 


77.2 


46.5 


59-2 


Total per- 
centage 


IOO 


90 


86.8 


70 


52.7 



It is evident that with the beginning of the fourth grade, a 
new problem appears which has not been present in the primary 
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grades, namely, permanent withdrawals from school. The pos- 
sible causes for such withdrawals will be considered later. Dis- 
content with school methods, subject-matter, and restraint first 
seriously shows itself in the fourth grade; during the inter- 
mediate period, 40 per cent of our school children permanently 
withdraw from school; many of the withdrawals of the seventh 
grade trace the origin of their causes back to the intermediate 
grades. 

That period in school in which all of our children are enrolled 
and during which almost half of our future voters and more than 
half of our laboring class complete their educations, and during 
which the state has its only effective opportunity to influence 
them for the public good, can surely rank in importance with the 
high-school period, for instance, which enrols less than half of our 
children in the ninth grade and graduates less than one-fifth. 

b) Retardation and attendance laws. — In elementary schools 
having a legal withdrawal at the age of fourteen, one year of 
retardation apparently has little effect on withdrawal. A retarda- 
tion of two years or more ordinarily carries a fourteen-year-old 
child no farther than through the fifth grade and gives him a 
reasonable expectance of one more year in school. His chances of 
entering the eighth grade are less than one in ten. The inter- 
mediate grades have the duty of completing the education of a 
large proportion of those children who are two or more years 
retarded. Chart III illustrates this fact. 

The lack of active enforcement of attendance laws, an all too 
common condition, permits the withdrawal during the intermediate 
grades of many additional children who are under fourteen. 

As long as attendance laws remain as they now are, and are 
enforced as they now are, three-fourths of all elementary with- 
drawals will continue to occur in the intermediate grades. 

c) Differences in social make-up of intermediate grades, grammar 
grades, and high school. — The children of the intermediate grades 
represent the various industrial and social classes of a city, about 
in the proportion that they are found in the community. The 
common labor class will have the largest representation. By the 
time the seventh grade is reached, a decided change has taken place; 
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over half of the children of common laborers and one-fourth of the 
children of skilled laborers will have withdrawn, but there will 
have been practically no withdrawal of the children of the busi- 
ness and professional classes. In high school, the common labor 
class is represented by but a small group, generally less than 10 
per cent of the total enrolment, and most of them do not progress 
farther than the first year. The better-paid labor group will have 

35.2 



Boys In Grades 5, 6, 7, and 8 
Peroentage of retardation of 

two or more years 
A pupil is oonsldered two years 

retarded if 
15 years old in Grade 5 

14 " • " » 6 

15 " « « » 7 

16 " " » « 8 



31 




12 










3.2 


1 



Age was determined by nearest 
birthday to January 1, 1913 



Grade 



5 
24.2 


6 
23.8 


7 
5.4 


8 








5.5 








Girls. Explanation same as 
above 



Grade 



Chart III 



a considerably reduced representation, while the business and 
professional class will be the most numerous. 

Charts IV-VI show the differences in the occupational make-up 
of the intermediate grades, grammar grades, and high school of 
Madison, Indiana. The occupations of the parents of every child 
above the fourth grade in this school system were secured and 
classified under the following headings: common labor, skilled 
labor, public employees, clerks and bookkeepers, business and 
professional group, miscellaneous, and no report. Charts IV and V 
show a comparison of the three largest groups. Chart VI shows 
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the distribution by grades of the common labor group. The writer 
made the same tabulations of parental occupations in South Bend, 
Indiana, several years ago, and obtained the same general results. 
The entire population of a school corporation is represented in 
the primary grades and the intermediate grades, and nowhere else. 



Grades 5 and 6 
10 20 



30 



40 



50 



Common 
Labor 
Skilled 
Labor 



Business and Professional Class 



Grades 7 and 8 
10 



20 



Common Labor 
30 



40 



Skilled Labor 
Business and 
Professional Class 



Grades 9 and 10 
10 



20 



SO 



40 



Common Labor 



Skilled Labor 



Z3 



Business and 
Professional Class 



Grades 11 and 12 

10 20 
Common Labor 



30 



40 



Skilled Labor 

Business and Professional Class 



Chart IV. — Occupation of parents, May, 1016 

Thereafter, the school becomes less and less democratic. As the 
work of the primary department is largely a preparation for the 
intermediate grades, the intermediate department is primarily the 
finishing school of the common laborer's children. An educational 
cycle should be made in these grades, giving the children as practical 
and complete a preparation for life as possible. There is much more 
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to be accomplished here than merely preparing the children for the 
grammar grades. 

d) Preadolescence. — Most primary children are docile, fond of 
school and teachers, uncritical. At about the fourth grade, the 
average child begins to assert himself, to become self-conscious, to 
attempt to think out his individual problems for himself. He 
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Chart V. — Percentage of common labor, skilled labor, and business and pro- 
fessional people among the parents of each grade group. 

becomes more conscious of, and submissive to, the opinions of his 
playmates and looks to his teachers and parents less and less for 
guidance. He breaks away from the absolute teacher control of 
the primary grades and his tendency is to work full-heartedly only 
for those teachers whom he likes and respects. 

He begins to criticize not only himself but others, teachers and 
parents included. He becomes unpleasantly conscious of the 
monotony and repetition of school work, and dissatisfied with his 
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100 



78 



own accomplishments. As a result, beginning with the fourth 
grade, an increasing number of children become dissatisfied with 
school and eager to withdraw. Here serious 
problems of discipline first appear, and the 
effect of school failure is more depressing and 
discouraging than in the primary grades. 

It is apparent that children undergo a 
revolutionary change of attitude toward them- 
selves and the world about them at 
about the age of ten. They enter into 
what might be called a preadolescent 
period, characterized by restlessness 
under restraint, a critical attitude 
toward self and others, a submissive- 
ness to the control of social groups. 

It is to be expected that this 
change in social and mental attitude, 
which determines the destiny 
of many of our school children, 
should be carefully reckoned 
with in determining the atti- 
tude of school authorities 
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Chart VI. — The number in each succeeding grade for every hundred children 
of common laborers in the fifth grade. 

toward the intermediate grades and should be reflected in the 
organization of the school. 

e) Complexity of curriculum, compared with the primary course. — 
The main formal work of the first three years of the public school 
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is, in a broad sense, learning to read. It may be safely said of the 
first three years that they are largely devoted to preparing for the 
work of the intermediate grades. The children are immature and 
in need of sympathy and careful guidance. Where the main school 
work is, or ought to be, the teaching of reading and the acquiring 
of a vocabulary, and where there is need of personal guidance, it 
would probably be best to place the work in charge of one teacher. 
Her work would be so limited in scope that it should be possible 
for her to become a specialist. 

Beginning generally with the fourth grade it is assumed that 
the children have mastered the mechanics of reading, and the 
course of study is so planned that the work of this and the succeed- 
ing grades might be called "applied reading." Here appear for 
the first time formal geography, dictionary study, language, history, 
hygiene. Arithmetic for the first time assumes a parity with 
reading. It would seem that such a blossoming forth of school 
subjects, such an increase in program complexity, would call for 
a different organization of teaching effort to continue the efficient 
work of the primary grades. The prevailing practice in the United 
States is, however, to continue the one-teacher organization, which 
is so well adapted to the requirements of the primary grades, 
through the sixth grade at least. 

/) The junior high-school theory and the intermediate grades. — The 
junior high-school theory is based on the assumption that the 
worth-while educational content of the present eight-year elemen- 
tary course can be covered in six years. However, the advocates 
of this theory have not fully recognized the need of a reorganization 
of the intermediate grades or that a study of intermediate-grade 
problems must first be made before the installing of the junior 
high school can be justified. 

For those children who withdraw from school before the eighth 
grade, and for those who enter a real Junior High School, there 
is a necessity for a comprehensive and purposeful course of study 
for the intermediate grades, having as its object, not a preparation 
for a higher school, but the giving to all pupils of the basic facts 
and training needed in a republic for the common training of its 
citizenship. There is the further necessity of making the work of 
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these grades thorough and interesting and of putting the children in 
charge of teachers specially trained and fitted for this important work. 

When we find that nearly half of all school children withdraw 
from school during the intermediate grades, that these children 
come almost entirely from the labor group, that children whose 
home conditions are such that withdrawal would do the least 
harm are the ones who are most likely to remain in school after the 
legal age is reached, then we may justly conclude that the inter- 
mediate grades deserve special consideration and study. 

Surely there can be no more important period in our educational 
system than that period in which it is determined that 50 per cent 
of all school children shall be withdrawn from school, when it is 
decided who shall be the drudges and common laborers, who shall 
be the misfits, the submerged, the poverty-stricken. Here society 
is given its last chance systematically to influence the character 
and attitude of her future ignorant voters, of most of her future 
potential dependents and enemies. If America can become a real 
democracy through the agency of her public schools, the beginning 
must be made in the intermediate grades. The work of the primary 
grades is fairly well done, the high schools are adequately caring 
for the rather limited class of people they serve, and the problems 
of the grammar grades, the early adolescent period, are being 
studied very extensively. It is time that we give thought to the 
problems of the intermediate grades and that we come to a full 
realization of the fact that there is none of the school periods that 
is unimportant, or that can be ignored. 

There are vital intermediate-grade problems demanding solution 
as imperiously as is the problem of the reorganization of the high 
school. Both the content of the course of study for these years 
and the plan of organization should be carefully modified to more 
nearly meet the need of the preadolescent children and especially 
the need of those children who are soon to withdraw. 

SECTION III. DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT INTERMEDIATE PLAN 

The prevailing custom in the primary and intermediate grades 
of American schools is to give each teacher almost entire charge of 
from thirty to forty-five children of a certain grade and to continue 
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them under such tutelage for a period of either four and a half or 
nine months. At the expiration of such a period, all of these children 
except the failures are placed in charge of another teacher, when 
the same procedure is repeated. 

This plan works fairly well in the primary grades where the 
children are tractable and the course of study consists, in a broad 
sense, of only one or two main subjects, although a much better 
plan could be devised. 1 When, however, the intermediate grades 
are reached, we find that a teacher has to instruct the children 
not only in drawing, music, spelling, writing, reading, and arith- 
metic, as in the primary grades, but also in hygiene, language, 
history, geography, manual work, nature-study, scientific temper- 
ance, dictionary study; we find that she has often two divisions 
in many of the foregoing subjects, is expected to teach the children 
how to study, supervise their study periods, make daily assignments 
for each subject, conduct opening exercises, correct papers, keep 
detailed record and plan books, fill out numerous reports, keep in 
touch with the home, supervise recess periods, attend teachers' 
meetings, and perform other duties assigned her. There is assuredly 
no time left for her carefully to analyze her problems, nor can she 
develop special technique in each subject taught, properly super- 
vise study periods, or give individual help to those needing it. It 
is no wonder that school teaching often becomes a dull routine 
grind, and that promotion or retardation of pupils is sometimes a 
matter of mood or convenience. 

With such a daily routine, many weeks are consumed before 
the average teacher can sense the peculiarities and needs of even a 
majority of her pupils, can establish sympathetic and confidential 
relationships so necessary in grade teaching. Likewise, there must 
be a considerable lapse of time before the children can understand 
the teacher's attitude and intent. After these adjustments are 
made, an able teacher can make progress in her work in spite of 
her manifold duties. But, unbelievable as it may sound, no sooner 
are such good working conditions established than the fortunate, 

1 See United States Bulletin No. 42, 1915, "Advancement of the Teacher with 
the Class." 
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or shall we say unfortunate, among the children are promoted to 
another room and another teacher to make new readjustments. 

To describe such a system affords sufficient proof of its waste- 
fulness of time and energy on the part of both teacher and pupil. 
It further offers a possible explanation of some of the retardation 
and discouragement of children in these grades. 

The course of study for these grades is open to serious criticism. 
Too many subjects are attempted, too few are thoroughly devel- 
oped. Subjects that could be comprehensively taught in half a 
year, if allowed sufficient time in the daily program, are diluted, 
emasculated, stretched over two or three years of the course, 
because they can be given a time allotment of only a few minutes 
per week. The course of study is planned on the theory that most 
of the children will complete the eighth grade, and as a result, in 
many cities, a majority of the children withdraw from school with- 
out having had any instruction in hygiene or civics; in other 
places, they may have had no United States history or cooking or 
handwork. There has been no proper evaluation of the various 
subjects offered, nor has there often been any other theory advanced 
for placing subjects early or late in the course than that they shall 
prepare the children for the next grade or school. 

The withdrawal of children in great numbers before the seventh 
grade is completed would seem to demand not only that the sub- 
jects taught in the intermediate grades should have a value in 
themselves without reference to the work of the succeeding years, 
but that a complete cycle of the most worth-while knowledge should 
be made during these years so that the withdrawing children shall 
have the best preparation for life possible during their short school 
course. 

We have no right to assume that the primary and intermediate 
grades are merely preparatory to the grammar grades. For the 
sake of these children soon to withdraw, we should so mold the 
course of study and so organize our teaching force that a certain 
preparation for citizenship will be completed by the close of the 
fifth or sixth grade. We must stop placing the less competent 
teachers in intermediate grades and we must place a higher estimate 
on the content value of intermediate-grade subjects. 
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If it is true that a large majority of our common laborers, our 
convicts, and our paupers have withdrawn from school not later 
than the seventh grade, it would seem that the high school is not 
the place where prevocational work is most needed. It further 
appears that if the condition of the common laborer is to be im- 
proved, if the unsocial classes are to be helped through the instru- 
mentality of the school, the most fruitful field for the study and 
solution of these problems lies in the intermediate grades. 

SECTION IV. THE NEEDS OF THE INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 

The following reforms are suggested by a careful consideration 
of the problems of the intermediate-grade period. 

i. The course of study should be so reorganized that a child 
withdrawing at the end of the sixth grade shall have completed an 
educational cycle which shall include the most practical and bene- 
ficial knowledge and acquirements possible in six years, shall have 
had an opportunity to secure some necessarily general and elemen- 
tary vocational training; and shall have acquired the habit of hard 
and continued effort. 

2. The teaching method and school organization should be 
revised (a) to better fit the needs and interests of the preadolescent 
child; (b) to prevent the present immense waste of time caused by 
unnecessary repetition and by lack of understanding between pupil 
and teacher; (c) to give the course of study a cohesiveness and 
content-value that is at present lacking. 

3. Special schools should be established for all normal children 
in the first six grades who are two or more years retarded, the pur- 
pose of which should be (a) to remedy the individual educational 
deficiencies of such children, and (b) to provide vocational training 
for the kind of work which such individuals can hope to secure. 
These schools should be open to seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
who both need and desire such training. Re-entry into regular 
classes should be permitted and encouraged. 

4. Under present conditions, continuation schools, having the 
same purposes as the special schools mentioned above, should be 
provided for all working children who have withdrawn from school 
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before the eighth or ninth year, and should be open to all others 
who desire and need such instruction. 

Because of the prevalent centralized state control of public 
education, which has resulted, in many cases, in prescribed courses 
of study and lists of textbooks, there is but little opportunity to 
experiment with or materially modify the number or character of 
subjects taught in the intermediate grades. The course of study 
in these grades will therefore not be further discussed in this paper. 

Most of the problems of school organization and method have 
happily been left to local communities for solution. This makes 
possible a widespread experimentation in this field and gives 
assurance of the timely solution of such problems as are adequately 
brought to the attention of the public-school men of this country. 
The writer is hopeful, therefore, that the time is near when the 
tragedy of a school mortality of 50 per cent below the eighth grade 
will be deeply enough felt to secure a more purposeful school 
training of this important group of future American citizens. 

In the following pages is a description, at some length, of the 
reorganization of the intermediate grades of a small school system. 
The writer does not claim to have cleared away the difficulties 
presented by the intermediate grades, nor to have compounded a 
remedy for the ills of the Republic, but the hope is expressed that 
the experiments, if they may be so called, will be of interest and 
that, because of them, others interested in the same problems may 
be led to develop an adequate solution. 



